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From the committee 


At this stage it is unlikely that we will restart indoor events this year. 
We do not know when the meeting room at the Botanic Gardens will be available. 


The virtual webinars using Zoom continue to be popular, with over 50 participants at several events. 
We currently run three or so each month to cover a general topic, plants and birds. Watch out for the regular emails, 
check on the club website, and follow us on Facebook for information and login details. 
We'll also announce events in the Geelong Naturalist. 





In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 
Jim and Lynne Mason, Marcus Hill; Estelle Kayler-Thomson, Bell Park; Emily Kirton, Highton 


We wish them a long and happy association. 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
Submissions for the next magazine will be due on Monday 28 September 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 


Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg —to the editor. 
The editor for the October edition of the Geelong Naturalist is Jane Morrow, morrowjane5@gmail.com 








GFNC is on Facebook 
www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 
A private online discussion group for members to share observations and other information is also available 
www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted. 








Geelong Naturalist on Trove 


Recent copies of our magazine are now being uploaded digitally to the National and State Libraries and are 
downloadable from Trove. 


You can find them quickly via this short link bit.ly/Geelong_Naturalist 








Obtain your username and password to add records to the GFNC website 


www.gfnc.org.au 
Login is required if you wish to add observations. 


Contact info@gfnc.org.au to receive your user name. You can then create your own password. 





The photo on the front cover, by Lorraine Phelan is Common Nardoo Marsilea drummondii, an uncommon plant in the 
Geelong region. It was observed on 1 August at Hovells Creek. 


The photo on the back cover, by Bernie Lingham, is a Maroonhood Orchid Pferostylis pedunculata, observed in Pt. 
Lonsdale on 29 August. 











Mailing Roster 


September: Jan Venters 
October: Joan Kern 








News from the Committee 


e held our delayed 2020 AGM on 4 August. More 

than 50 members attended, despite it being a cold 
and wet evening—although it was likely that Lorraine 
Phelan’s talk on Fungi was what attracted people and not 
the AGM itself. There are advantages in running an online 
event during a Geelong winter! 


All 2020—2021 committee positions were filled without 
contest. Graham Possingham will continue as Secretary 
and Treasurer, and Kris Kristensen as Minutes Secretary. 
Trevor Hodson, Tracey Hinton, Bernie Lingham and Craig 
Morley continue on as General Committee members. We 
welcomed Naomi Wells and Chris White who kindly 
agreed to be nominated. Lynne Clarke stepped down 
from the committee after 272 years valuable contribution. 


Graham Possingham 


We still lack both a President and Vice President. 
However, with eight committee members as opposed to 
only six for much of the past 12 months we should be 
able to continue to adapt the way we work to fulfil the 
aims of the club as the world changes. Extra help is 
always welcome though and we can fill vacancies during 
the year. At our first meeting of the new committee on 
Monday 24 August we did a rough allocation of 
responsibilities—there is a lot of double-hatting! 


At both the AGM and the August committee meeting we 
noted the healthy club finances. There are some firm 
commitments but there is still money to spare. So, if any 
members have ideas on how we should best use it to 
further our aims then please approach any member of the 
committee. We will be discussing this in coming months. 





Mimicry 


was sure the insect | was looking at was an ant. It had 

the body shape, colouration, legs and antennae of a 
medium-sized black ant, but the insect expert who 
showed it to me was certain it was not. He pointed out 
faint lines on its abdomen, which indicated the neatly 
folded wings of a bug. | studied it with a magnifying glass, 
and noticed its mouthparts. They were downwards facing, 
unlike the forward reaching nippers of an ant. This insect 
probably sucked sap from plants, so why was it 
pretending to be an ant? 


Insects are a common source of food for many animals 
including birds, spiders, frogs, lizards and other insects. 
Ants are among the most aggressive insects. They often 
group together to defend themselves or their nest. They 
may have painful stings or an unpleasant, acidic taste. 
They are very common, so when a predator detects an 
ant, it has little reason to doubt its senses. The bug | was 
looking at would probably make a tasty meal, but by 
mimicking an ant it might persuade an attacker to think 
twice before eating. The attacker may move on, or at 
least give the bug a bit of extra time to escape. 


There is more to mimicking an ant, than just looking like 
one. It is helpful to also behave like one. Ants often have 
jerky movements, which may be imitated by those 
pretending to be an ant. Their antennae are in constant 
motion, as they use them to sense their environment and 
to send chemical signals to other ants. Some spiders 
mimic ants, but spiders do not have antennae. They have 
four pairs of legs, instead of three like an insect. As well 
as mimicking the body shapes and colours of an ant, they 
may hold up their front pair of legs and move them in the 
manner of an ant’s antennae. Their ant impersonation 
can be so convincing that they not only trick hunters, but 
fool the ants themselves. Some of these spiders eat ants. 
Their disguise allows them to mingle with the ants and 
easily catch a meal. For a more complete deception, a 
few spiders also smell like ants. They can then enter the 


Wendy Cook 


ants’ nest, make their way to where the immature ants 
are nurtured, and carry one away to eat elsewhere. 


There is a problem with appearing too much like an ant. A 
spider that looks and behaves just like an ant, will avoid 
being eaten by spider predators, but may be eaten by ant 
predators. More animals eat spiders than ants, so it is still 
likely to live a longer life. Some spiders manage to avoid 
looking too much like a spider or an ant. Many predators 
use one character to recognise their prey. A lizard looking 
for a spider to eat, may keep away from anything that has 
the waving antennae of an ant. If a spider pretends that 
its front pair of legs are ant antennae, it will not be eaten 
by this predator. If it still has the long legs and body 
shape of a spider, it will also not be eaten by a bird that 
hunts ants. 


Even for ants that taste unpleasant or sting, mimicking 
other species can be useful. Some Australian ants have a 
shiny gold abdomen which gives a warning message to 
predators, letting them know that they are dangerous or 
unpleasant to eat. If only one species used this signal 
then it would not be well recognised, and some ants with 
this warning would be eaten. However, as numerous 
species mimic each other and give the same message, 
predators are familiar with it. In this way, mimicking other 
species is helpful to the ants. Of course, the golden 
colour can also be used by palatable animals, such as 
beetles, bugs and spiders to give the same message and 
avoid being eaten. 


It is not only ants that provide a model to be mimicked. 
Stinging wasps and bees and horrible tasting butterflies 
are also imitated by others. Some look very similar to the 
animal they are copying, while others mimic only some of 
its features. Like the bug that tricked me into believing it 
was an ant, it is not necessary to look exactly like the 
animal being mimicked, just similar enough for others to 
believe in the deception. 


Previously published in Meredith and District News, Oct. 2019. 
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Rare Winter Sun Orchid 


n 12 August Phil and | were walking in the Anglesea 

heathland in an area burnt in 2018 looking for the 
Bluebeard Orchid which flowers after fire. Watching 
where we put out feet, we found many colonies of 
flowering Gnat Orchids, lots of Waxlip Orchid leaves, 
scattered Dwarf Greenhoods and a few hairy Spider 
Orchid leaves. We noticed a fleshy stemmed orchid about 
15 cm high which seemed to have no leaf. 


A message to Margaret MacDonald confirmed this was 
the rare Winter Sun Orchid Thelymitra hiemalis. These 
orchids are unusual in that they will open briefly, often 
without sun. The lower flower had already opened, and 
as there were still two buds, we determined to monitor it 
over the next few days. 


Unfortunately, on returning it was discovered the top of 
the plant had been nipped off, possibly by a bird or 
kangaroo and left lying beside the plant. We will watch for 
it next year. If it flowers again, we will protect it with a wire 
cage. 


The Winter Sun Orchid has green sepals and lavender 
coloured petals with dark spots. The leaf may be reduced 
to a bract, which is what we found confusing when first 
seeing this orchid—the familiar long leaf of many sun 
orchids was missing. 


Alison Watson 


This orchid is listed as endangered under the Victorian 
Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act (1988). It has only been 
found in a few places in Victoria and there are single 
records in the Anglesea area from 2004, 2011 and 2012. 





Winter Sun Orchid Thelymitra hiemalis 
Photo: Alison Watson 


Reference: 
Backhouse, G. (2019) Bush Beauties the Wild Orchids of 
Victoria, Australia. Gary Backhouse, Melbourne. 


Four Brolgas and a fox 


Barry Lingham 





Brolgas and fox 


n late July there were reports of large numbers of 

Double-banded Plovers at Lake Murdeduke. | was 
assisting with a bird survey at the site with my 
companion, Rob Bone from the CCMA. As Rob and | 
were walking the western side, admiring a group of four 
Brolgas, we saw a fox which we had disturbed running 
straight at the Brolgas. 


Fearing some mayhem, we were surprised when the 
Brolgas were hardly bothered by the fox passing within 
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Photo: Barry Lingham 


five metres. Two of them did a small jump in the air and 
the other two did not even bother to stop feeding. The fox 
propped and watched us, still only a few metres from the 
Brolgas. The birds remained unconcerned, feeding and 
slowly walking. The Brolgas did not like us being within 
100 metres but ignored the fox at 10 metres! | guess that 
adult Brolgas can defend themselves against any fox 
attack. Those big beaks could give a nasty peck. 


Belmont Common, Jerringot Wetlands and Latham’s Snipe—a critical 
relationship 


B elmont Common is flat, open land to the south and 
west of the Barwon River which is the beginning of 
the Barwon River floodplain, now bordered on the east by 
Settlement Road. It had a very important role in 
Geelong’s history both before and after European 
settlement. 


The local Wathaurong people used the area for winter 
camping. Belmont escarpment, the old eastern shoreline 
of the encroaching sea, protected them from the cold 
westerly winds and the floodplain was abundantly rich 
with food and water resources particularly fish, wildfowl 
and edible plants. 


In 1838 the site was reserved as Crown Land. A 
breakwater was constructed soon after to prevent the 
tidal influence of the Barwon River from extending 
upstream and thus providing the new township of 
Geelong with fresh drinking water. Since then, Belmont 
Common has had many uses. Grazing, an airfield, a tip, a 
migrant hostel, market gardens and more recently a golf 
course and sporting grounds have all taken their place in 
the evolution of the area. 


In 1972 the City of South Barwon created a recreation 
reserve on the site and erected the Council Depot that 
still utilises the Breakwater Road site. The remainder was 
leased to numerous sporting clubs and community 
groups. The Geelong Field Naturalists Club leased the 
14-hectare wetlands known as Jerringot Wetlands 
Reserve with a management agreement with the City of 
Greater Geelong. It has since reverted back to CoGG 
management. Jerringot is said to mean ‘water all around’ 
or ‘a place of billabongs’. 


Belmont Common is prone to flooding and there have 
been numerous major floods since records began. These 
effectively flush out the wetlands. Urban development has 
occurred over recent years and water now drains off the 
hard surfaces of Belmont into numerous drains and 
channels which fills the Jerringot ponds and then flows 
onto the adjacent golf course. With that water comes 
rubbish, pollutants and silt. We have seen a major 
change in the conditions of Jerringot in recent years that 
is cause for concern. 


Whilst the bird list for Belmont Common and Jerringot 
numbers well over 120 species, perhaps the most iconic 
is Latham’s Snipe—the cryptically plumaged and mostly 
nocturnal migratory wading bird. It arrives from its 
breeding grounds in Japan in August-September and 


John Newman 


spends the southern summer here roosting at Jerringot 
and feeding across the Barwon River floodplain, mostly at 
night. It departs Jerringot for northern Australia and finally 
Japan in February—March. 


Like so many migratory shorebirds, the population has 
plummeted in recent years. It is not so long ago that 
300—400 birds used these wetlands for safe roosting and 
feeding. Now it is more like 40—50. This is still well above 
the 18 birds required for a wetland to be considered 
nationally significant for this species. 


Every season, members of GFNC participate in the 
National Latham’s Snipe Count with full surveys of the 
challenging wetland terrain carried out in September, 
November and January. It is with great anticipation that 
the first and the last birds each season are detected here 
at Jerringot. Previous members of GFNC have worked 
very hard to raise the profile and community 
understanding of the importance Jerringot holds for these 
phenomenal and cryptic shorebirds. 


The plans to duplicate Barwon Heads Road to 
accommodate the rapidly burgeoning population between 
Geelong and Barwon Heads has raised many issues for 
Jerringot which borders the last 500 m of Barwon Heads 
Road in Belmont. This Major Roads Project will take 
several years to complete and has serious implications 
for the ongoing health of the whole Belmont Common 
(see also the Conservation Subcommitte report on p.4). 
Similarly, years of neglect of the site by the City of 
Greater Geelong with respect to water and rubbish inflow 
from the suburbs and the accompanying pollutants has 
seen Jerringot overtaken with silt and weed growth. The 
haphazard water management of the site is often dictated 
by other interests rather than the health of the wetland 
and its flora and fauna species. 


The creation of the new road will have its challenges for 
this whole area but the GFNC is actively engaged with 
both the state government and the City of Greater 
Geelong to try to get a good outcome for Jerringot and 
Latham’s Snipe, with a major improvement in the site for 
the decades to come. 


Reference: 
Dedman, V. et al. (1997) ‘Birds of the Belmont 
Common and Jerringot Wildlife Reserve’, Geelong 
Bird Report 1997: a publication of the Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club, pp. 51-66. 


Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: 
CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 
Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 or more are tax- 


deductible. 
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Recent issues considered by the GFNC Conservation Subcommittee—report 


he Conservation Subcommittee aims to aid the 

conservation and improvement of habitat, 
ecosystems and species health within the Geelong 
region. This is done via two levels of advocacy. We 
directly advise authorities on particular local issues or we 
act to influence strategic policy development at federal, 
state or local government levels. The Conservation 
Subcommittee team includes many members with 
experience and knowledge, plus newer members who 
have enthusiastically given their time and energy to help 
address a range of conservation issues. 


Over the past six months the team has contributed to the 
following issues. 


Review and responses to draft strategic planning 
documents: 


Bellarine Distinctive Areas and Landscapes (DAL) 


Program—Phase 2 Engagement 
Actions: A detailed submission to the Dept. of Land, 


Environment, Water and Planning (DELWP) was 
submitted, noting the environmental needs of the 
Bellarine Peninsula and recommending outcomes from 
the DAL. We now await the release of the Strategic 
Directions Document. 


Review of draft City of Greater Geelong (CoGG) 


Environment Strategy 
Actions: A review of the draft and a detailed submission 


advising CoGG on areas requiring improvement or 
amendment was submitted. A video meeting was held 
with CoGG staff and two councillors. 


Review of draft CoGG Tree Management Policy 
Actions: Suggested amendments to the draft were sent to 


CoGG. 


Response to the Samuel Review of the Environment 


Protection and Biodiversity Conservation (EPBC) Act 
1999)—Interim Report 


Actions: The interim report was scathing about the 
effectiveness and efficiency of the current EPBC Act. An 
extensive survey response was submitted. We now await 
the final report from the independent reviewer, Prof. 
Graeme Samuel. 


Influencing strategic planning at local sites 

Draft Sparrovale Master Plan 

Actions: The GFNC has been working with CoGG to plan 
and undertake wildlife monitoring at this exciting new 
wetland. Several bird surveys have been undertaken. 
The draft Master Plan was reviewed and comments 
submitted. 


Bellarine Biolinks Project 
Actions: The CoGG Environment team is hosting 


representatives from several environmental groups from 
the Bellarine to determine important Core Conservation 

Areas; potential environmental buffer areas and biolinks 
zones to connect between the core areas. Hopefully, the 
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Barry Lingham, Subcommittee Chair 


DAL process will allow funding for environmental 
improvements including establishing new biolinks. 


Lower Barwon Lakes Seasonal Watering Plan—changes 


flagged 
Actions: The original aim of the watering plan was to 


reduce the growth of reeds within Reedy Lake. The 
system will now be managed to create suitable habitat for 
the threatened Australasian Bittern. The GFNC supports 
the change in the aim/purpose of the watering plan. 


Meeting with Mayor and CEO from CoGG regarding 


biodiversity in the Geelong region 
Actions: The GFNC joined with other environmental 


groups in a video meeting with the CoGG Mayor and the 
CEO. The three GFNC representatives focused on the 
need for an improved biodiversity management response 
from CoGG. 


Widening Barwon Heads Road—impact on Jerringot 
Actions: The GFNC Jerringot Group reviewed the draft 


preliminary design plans for the Barwon Heads Road 
Widening Project which will be undertaken by Major Road 
Projects Victoria (MRPV). A video meeting was held with 
MRPV to discuss our concerns about the potential impact 
on Latham’s Snipe. Jerringot is a listed critical habitat for 
the snipe, so the project triggers the EPBC Act. MRPV 
have amended their original plans so that there will be 
minimal impact, but we are concerned at a proposed 
shared cycle/walker pathway to be installed alongside the 
Jerringot wetlands. A written submission was also 
completed. 


Jerringot—improving the habitat and water quality 
Actions: As part of the Barwon Heads Road widening, 


MRPV have agreed to install new gross litter traps and 
settling ponds at the inlet drains to Jerringot. There is 
potential to value-add to works planned for the area if 
CoGG was to add extra funds to develop nutrient removal 
ponds to help improve the final water quality at Jerringot. 
An initial meeting with the CoGG Environment team has 
started investigations into how this might be achieved. 


Corangamite Catchment Management Authority (CCMA) 
project—Grassy Eucalypt Woodlands (GEW) 


rehabilitation 

Actions: The GFNC has a representative on the Steering 
Committee for this project that aims to protect around 60 
ha of GEW on volcanic plains near Geelong. We have 
committed to assisting in flora and fauna surveys as part 
of the project. 


Specific local issues of concern 

Proposed rehabilitation facility at Mt Duneed Recreation 
Reserve 

Actions: The proposed facility will impact upon native 
vegetation at the site. A detailed submission was made 
and a case was presented to a panel hearing. The 
outcome from the hearing was agreement to the 
proposed development and CoGG will now make a final 
planning amendment ruling. 


New Lara Fire Station near Serendip 
Actions: Several experienced club members reviewed the 


proposal. Their considered response was that the 
development should not impact upon wildlife at Serendip. 
No further action. 


Damage to Moonah Woodlands at Point Lonsdale Rip 
View Crown Land Reserve 


Actions: Youngsters, with assistance from parents, have 
created mountain bike trails through Moonah woodlands 
in several coastal areas near Point Lonsdale. Borough of 
Queenscliffe (BoQ) staff were contacted and a tour of 
affected sites was undertaken with a local councillor. BoQ 


have agreed to undertake fencing, remedial earthwork 
and revegetation at the Rip View site. Alternative sites for 
mountain bikes will be explored by BoQ. 


Proposed 3000 head cattle feedlot near Boar Gully at the 


Brisbane Ranges NP 
Actions: Concern that containment plans to stop effluent 


leaving the property may not be adequate if a high rainfall 
event occurred. This would lead to pollution of the Little 
River that flows through the Brisbane Ranges National 
Park. A Notice of Objection by the Club has been lodged 
with Moorabool Shire. 


Release of the report, Ocean Grove Nature Reserve: Ecological Values 
and Conservation Needs 


Members of the Geelong Field Naturalist Club were key 
drivers of the processes that led to the purchase and 
conservation of land for the creation of the Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve (OGNR) in the late 1960s. Since that 
time, the GFNC has regularly conducted excursions and 
undertaken flora and fauna surveys of the reserve. 


In 2019, the Friends of Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
commissioned an ecological values and conservation 
needs report and the tender was won by Guy Dutson and 
Luke Hynes, Beacon Ecological Services. In the brief, two 
main outcomes were listed for the report. The document 
should: 


1. outline the ecology of the reserve; its regional and 
broader importance; and provide recommendations for 
the protection and enhancement of its ecological 
values 


2. assist in future decision making that influences the 
biodiversity values of the reserve. 


The report would also provide: 


e acomplete list of all recorded flora and fauna, 
including the identification of threatened species that 
exist within the reserve 


e ground-truthing of the Ecological Vegetation Classes 
assigned to habitats within the reserve 


e identification of specific threatening processes that 
could impact the biodiversity within the OGNR 


e recommendations on management actions to enhance 
the biodiversity of the reserve 


e a bibliography of available literature related to the 
reserve. 


Barry Lingham 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 


Ecological Values and Conservation Needs 





The Friends of OGNR are pleased to release the report 
and commend the authors on their work. 


Electronic copies of the report are available for 
distribution. Please contact Barry Lingham at 


lingham@tpg.com.au for a copy of this detailed report. 
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Using our data 


he club regularly urges members to record our 
sightings and surveys into databases. How are these 
data used and how can we improve the utility of the data? 


| recently used the club’s biannual Waterbird Count data 
(Shorebirds2020) to help DELWP to review the water 
regime at Reedy Lake and Hospital Swamps. 
Standardised waterbird count data are available from 
1981 for Reedy Lake and from 2008 for Hospital 
Swamps. This is a fantastic dataset, thanks to the 
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Guy Dutson 


counters and those who have collated and published the 
data (notably Mackenzie et al. in the Geelong Bird Report 
2005). However, despite the standardisation of count 
effort, it is difficult to detect long-term trends in numbers 
because counts are very dependent on the water levels 
on the day (see Graphs 1 and 2 below). For example, 
4800 Sharp-tailed Sandpipers were counted at Hospital 
Swamps in December 2019, but this had declined to 759 
by the date of the formal count on 8 February 2020. 


2013 2015 2017 2019 


Graph 1 Shorebird numbers at Reedy Lake in summer (round dots) and winter (Square dots) (from Lower Barwon Review 2020; data from 


BirdLife Australia Shorebirds2020 
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Graph 2 Shorebird numbers at Hospital Swamps in summer (round dots) and winter (square dots) (from Lower Barwon Review 2020; data 


from BirdLife Australia Shorebirds2020) 


Club records indicated that Australasian Bitterns occur at 
Reedy Lake but we had under-estimated numbers. This 
is not surprising given the physical challenges of counting 
these birds. In follow-up surveys | counted 25 on 28 April 
2020. The CMA is now undertaking monitoring for 
breeding bitterns to inform the timing of watering actions 
that might impact on any breeding. 


| used Shorebirds2020 and DELWP data to review 
waterbird numbers in the Western Lakes Ramsar Site for 
the Corangamite CMA. The data indicated a significant 
decline in the total number of waterbirds since the 1990s, 
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especially given that the Summer Waterbird Counts 
exclude shorebirds (see Graph 3, p. 7). This decline is 
partly explained by continent-wide declines, and partly 
through the increasing salinisation of these lakes. 
Recommendations included the addition of Lake Martin 
to the list of Ramsar Wetlands and fencing off livestock 
from the freshwater springs that support so many 
shorebirds on Lakes Corangamite and Murdeduke. The 
club should continue to support BirdLife Australia’s efforts 
to coordinate Shorebirds2020 counts given DELWP’s 
struggles to resource their Summer Waterbird Counts 
responsibilities. 
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Graph 3 Annual waterbird counts across the Ramsar site taken from Summer Waterbird Count data (excludes shorebirds; dark) and Shorebirds2020 


data (includes shorebirds; light) 


| used the club’s Latham’s Snipe survey data in reviews 
of the management of several suburban wetlands 
managed by the City of Greater Geelong. Anywhere that 
regularly supports >18 snipe is of national importance 


and any significant negative impacts should be referred 
to the EPBC Act (1999). 


The club’s reptile and amphibian data have been 
invaluable for these wetland reviews but we must 
remember that most consultants only access data from 
the Victorian Biodiversity Atlas and only for species that 
are listed under the Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act 
(1988). So, we must keep recording every Growling 


Grass Frog and keep surveying for Striped Legless 
Lizards! 


Finally, | have used the plant records on various 
databases to help the Friends of Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve interpret the updated plant list curated by Bernie 
Lingham, Barry Lingham and Beth Ross. 


Here’s a challenge to our botanising members—on the 
Bellarine how many plants are now restricted to the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve? 


We think the following: 
Pale Turpentine Bush Beyeria lechenaultii 
Horny Cone-bush /sopogon ceratophyllus 
Pink Bells Tetratheca ciliate 
Prickly Geebung Persoonia juniperina 
Parsons Bands Eriochilus cucullatus 
Brown-tipped Greenhood Pterostylis clivosa 
Tall Greenhood Pterostylis melagramma 
Pepper-top Sun Orchid Thelymitra brevifolia 
Large Spotted Sun Orchid Thelymitra juncifolia 
Plain Sun Orchid Thelymitra nuda 
Trim Sun Orchid Thelymitra peniculata 


More broadly, | encourage us all to contribute records 


(e.g. through iNaturalist) from any local reserve or area of 
significance. 


References: 

Birdlife Australia Migratory Shorebirds Program 
https://www.birdlife.org.au/projects/shorebirds-2020 

Dutson, G. (2020) Review of the birds of the Western 
District Lakes Ramsar site. Unpublished report to the 
Corangamite Catchment Management Authority, 
Colac, Victoria. 

Lower Barwon Review 2020. Issues and Advice Paper. 
Final. 13 May 2020. https://bit.ly/3jdVcnO 


Centre for Integrative Ecology (CIE) 2020 Virtual Annual Conference 


Interested in the research happening in the Centre for Integrative Ecology at Deakin University? 
Further information about the conference and registration details are available at 


https ://bit.ly/SllOeyG 
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Just what | need—another hobby! 


Marilyn Hewish 





Partial phase of a total lunar eclipse, Staughton Vale, 2007 


have a new hobby—photographing plants in Long 

Forest and entering the records into iNaturalist. This 
seems worthwhile. As a mallee remnant, Long Forest has 
plants that are more commonly found in the drier country 
of north-western Victoria. Photographic records with 
dates and locations will be of value to future naturalists, 
researchers and land managers. 


There’s one catch. At the moment | know very little about 
plants, so | rely heavily on help from more experienced 
botanists like Chris Lindorff, Lorraine Phelan, Cathy 
Powers and Helen Schofield. But my ignorance is part of 
the attraction. A new plant for me is a thrill. Coming to an 
identification by myself is a thrill. Having so much to look 
forward to with an unexplored subject is a thrill. 


I’ve had many hobbies since | became interested in 
astronomy at age 12. I’ve never abandoned any of them 
but just added more to the mix, though the intensity with 
which each was pursued has waxed and waned over the 
years. Right now, I’m primarily a moth-er and a Long 
Forest plant person, but | will still chase a rare orchid, a 
rare bird and a comet or meteor shower. 


Here are some of my experiences with my various 
hobbies, to be presented in serial form here and in future 
issues of the Geelong Naturalist. 


Astronomy 

| first became aware of the stars in Adelaide where | grew 
up. At age 12 | stayed with an aunt and uncle. He had a 
telescope and let me look through it. When | returned 
home, | wheedled my mother into buying me a book of 
star maps. It was one of the Golden Nature Guides, 
Stars, designed for novices and young people. It was 
made for the northern hemisphere—that was all that was 
available at that time—but there was enough overlap for it 
to be useful. | used to set up in the back garden on 
summer nights with my lilo, binoculars, star maps and a 
torch. ld trace the constellations and the Milky Way, find 
the easily visible star clusters, and even occasionally find 
one that wasn’t in the book (the book was pretty basic). 


When my husband Dean and | met, we found we shared 
this interest—a moment of revelation on how well we 
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Photo: Dean Hewish 


were suited. Before we were married, we pooled our 
meagre savings and bought a telescope. | always said 
this meant we had to stay together, but in truth we soon 
bought a second instrument because sharing meant 
waiting in line. We used to go to a friend’s place in the 
Adelaide Hills to observe (no city lights) and made long, 
nocturnal trips to the Flinders Ranges where the skies are 
exceptionally dark and the more northern parts of the sky 
are accessible. | still have two large folders of my records 
and observations hand-written over about ten years. 


Astronomy can be a wearing hobby as it’s unforgivingly 
nocturnal. We were young but we often felt the strain of 
observing until three a.m. and then going to work the next 
morning. Leif J. Robinson, an editor of the magazine 

Sky and Telescope, combined birding and astronomy. He 
used to say he slept on the wing, like an albatross. It’s 
just as well | wasn’t a bird-watcher then. I'd never have 
been able to get up for the dawn chorus. 


The best nights for observing are calm, clear, winter 
nights in the desert—no clouds, no city lights, no heat 
haze, no atmospheric instability. The problem is that 
these nights are COLD. Star-gazing isn’t an active hobby. 
Movement is limited to the area around the telescope so 
the cold seeps in no matter how warmly you dress (and 
proper thermals hadn't been invented in those days). 
We’d set a camp-fire and when the cold got to us, we’d sit 
by it to thaw out. Then we'd go back to the telescope. 
There would come a time when we just couldn't leave the 
fire and that was the time to go to bed, usually 3-4 a.m. 
In the morning, the water in our water bottles was often 
frozen. 


The up-side was the experience of the deep, night-time 
quiet of the desert and the great bowl of the sky overhead 
with the stars so startlingly bright. | remember nights 
when Venus and the Milky Way cast shadows. Star 
clusters and gas clouds took on a new majesty in the 
telescope eyepiece under such conditions. A faint haze 
seen in Adelaide knocked our eyes out in the desert. 


| remember guiding my telescope towards a galaxy I'd 
never seen before, looking in the low-power finder to 


orient by the star patterns. | got to the spot and said to 
Dean, ‘There’s a big splodge of light here that will hide 
this galaxy.’ Then | realised the splodge of light was the 
galaxy. What a sight! 


Astronomy is a hobby suitable for loners, for groups of a 
few friends, or even for a large Star Party—the peace of 
solitude and the joy of sharing are both wonderful. In our 
twenties we used to observe with another couple who 
each owned a telescope. We'd go to their property in 
Bridgewater in the Adelaide Hills where the sky was dark, 
and every holiday was a trip of two to three weeks to the 
Flinders Ranges. We raised eyebrows among fellow 
campers at some sites. One man came over and asked if 
our telescopes were bazookas. Star-gazing alone, even 
in secure locations, can be unnerving. At the property of 
Dean’s parents on Yorke Peninsula, SA, | star-gazed 
alone one night. Deeply engrossed in my observing on a 
very dark night, | suddenly felt something brush against 
my leg. | jumped about a mile in the air. It was the 
neighbour's dog coming to say ‘hello’. 


| never got into the technical side of astronomy, such as 
photography. | just looked, enjoyed the beauty visible in a 
modest-sized telescope and enjoyed finding objects with 
star maps (computerised drives not yet invented). There 
are large, bright objects that are easy to find: the Moon; 
the major planets; gaseous nebulae wreathed in delicate 
filaments and wisps; and the diamond sparkles of 
prominent star clusters. A very few galaxies are bright 
enough for the spiral structure and dark dust lanes to be 
seen in a small telescope. At the other extreme, | liked 
the challenge of finding objects right on the visibility limit 
for my gear. It might look like a small, faint fuzzy spot but 
it's really a giant galaxy millions of light years away. Then 
| was inspired because of my knowledge of the scale of 
what | was seeing and the vast distance the light had 
travelled to reach my eye. 


My first experience of the science of astronomy occurred 
when | discovered the book, Stars in the Making by 





Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Cecilia Payne-Gaposchkin (1952). This explained in 
easy-to-understand language the chemical composition of 
stars and their evolution. Why are some large, some 
small, some white, some yellow, some red, some stable, 
some variable? How are they related to each other and 
how do they change over time? Not only was it an 
enlightening book, but it was written by a woman 
astronomer who had done a lot of the work described 
within it. What did that say to an aspiring, teenage girl 
scientist like me? 


Though Dean and | don’t spend long nights at the 
telescope any more, we will still chase any new comet or 
eclipse or meteor shower. Astronomical knowledge has 
come on in leaps and bounds since we started. Black 
holes and planets around other suns were only theoretical 
concepts in the old days. Amateurs now use (and build) 
electronic telescopes, self-guiding mounts, cameras and 
computer programs so sophisticated that they can 
collaborate with academics on research projects. We still 
subscribe to Sky and Telescope to keep up and marvel. 
As a side issue, | see Sky and Telescope as an excellent 
example of how to write about science in a clear, 
non-condescending and entertaining way, and how to use 
diagrams to clarify complex issues 


However, with all the advances, we still remember with 
fondness the days when we used binoculars or a small 
telescope, a map and our eyes; when we pushed the 
telescope from object to object with our bare hands; and 
when the word ‘wow’ was often on our lips. | still tell those 
showing a budding interest in the stars, ‘Start simple’. 


Our daughter Cathy spent six months on school 
exchange in Denmark when she was 17. A couple of 
months in she asked me to send her my old Golden book. 
She was going to the park over the road at night, sitting 
alone and trying to trace the northern hemisphere stars. 
Like parents, like daughter! 
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A battered astronomy book almost 60 years old, 
with daughter Cathy Hewish’s notes inserted 


Photo: Marilyn Hewish 
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August invertebrates report 


A couple of warm weeks this month with temperatures 
exceeding 15°C and a maximum of 20°C mid-month, 
brought the insects out in the garden and gave us a 
glimpse of what might be in store as spring gets 
underway. Over July 265 observations were recorded in 


Common Grass Blue 

Zizina labradus 

Relatively uncommon for the 
winter period. 

Giant Centipede 
Scolopendra leta 

Has large and distinctive 
light blue legs. 


Pergid Sawflies 
Family Pergidae 


Rod Lowther 


the iNaturalist GFNC Invertebrate Collection. Like last 
month, most observations were moths with many 
submitted by our Surf Coast moth enthusiast Peter 
Crowcroft. Some of the non-moth highlights are listed 
below. 


Geelong Botanic Gardens 


Inverleigh Nature 
Conservation Reserve 


Inverleigh Nature RLw 
Conservation Reserve 
Highton o 


Highton 


Serendip Sanctuary 


Signal FI 
Rivellia sp. 
Uncommon. 


Forest Scorpion 
Cercophonius squama 


Braconid Wasp 
Callibracon sp. 


Attractive wasp with long 
ovipositor for parasitising 
larvae of longicorn beetles. 


Ichneumonid Wasp 
Possible Oedemopsini sp. 


Thanks to this month’s observers for their contributions: 
ABo, Alex Broome; CPo, Cathy Powers; HSc, Helen 
Schofield; JMw, Jane Morrow; JN, John Newman; JPo, 
Jenny Possingham; JTA, Joy Thorup Anderson; LPh, 
Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; NW, Naomi 
Wells; PCr, Peter Crowcroft; RLw, Rod Lowther; SKr, 
Susan Kruss; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


The GFNC Invertebrate Collection now stands at 6140 
observations of 1321 species by 34 observers with the 
assistance of 300 identifiers. To join the project, log in to 
your iNaturalist account, go to the project 


https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/gfnc-invertebrates- 
collection and select the Join tab. 





Tribe Milesiini 


Common Lagoon Fly 
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Portarlington 








f 
Tl observations 


Common Drone Fly 


Forest TP 


Brisbane Ranges CPo 


Inverleigh Nature RLw 


Conservation Reserve 


Geelong West HSc 


Next month with the warmer weather of spring we should 
see many more species about our gardens, parks and 
reserves. Hopefully the COVID-19 restrictions will be 
relaxed mid-month and we will have an opportunity to get 
out and about. 


| will be Keeping my eye out for a few species. Top of my 
list is the Yellow-shouldered Stout Hover Fly 
Simosyrphus grandicornis. This Hover Fly is one of seven 
Hover Fly species of the Syrphidae family recorded in the 
Geelong BioBlitz Region. The species in order of number 
of observations are illustrated in the following screen shot 
from iNaturalist. 





Yellow-shouldered Sto... 


Austalis pulchella 





Green Hover Fly 


Two species—the Common Halfband and the Yellow- 
shouldered Stout Hover Fly—are very similar with both 
from the Syrphini Tribe. These two are the ones we tend 
to call simply hover flies. 


The latter was discussed in an article by Dave King 
entitled ‘Common Hover Fly Simosyrphus grandicornis, 
Syrphidae, Diptera’ in the Geelong Naturalist (2006, p. 
11). He stated that this species was rarely seen in urban 
environments. Observations in the GFNC Invertebrate 
Collection show a few records in the Otway region but 
only three from Geelong (Geelong Botanic Gardens, 
Wandana Heights and Grovedale). However, iNaturalist 
shows many observations within the Melbourne 


metropolitan area so perhaps they are more mobile than 
previously thought. The Yellow-shouldered Stout Hover 
Fly is attracted to native plants in gardens and with the 
aid of a digital camera we can now more easily obtain 
accurate identifications. In the same issue of the 
Geelong Naturalist Valda Dedman (2006, p.12) captured 
an excellent image of this species on grasstree flowers at 
Anglesea. Her image showed the distinctive yellow band 
on the side of the thorax for which it is named. A yellow 
patch on the fly’s face and its yellow antennae are also 
diagnostic features. The photo below illustrates these 
characteristics and highlights the differences between 
the two species. 





Common Halfband 


Photo: Rod Lowther 


This September | will also be on the watch for the 
emergence of dragonflies and damselflies. There are 436 
observations of the 28 Odonata species listed in 
iNaturalist within our region, but none for the winter 


Yellow-shouldered Stout Hover Fly 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


months of June, July, and August. For September there 
have been five observations of four species, while 
October has registered 33 observations of nine species 
with first record dates listed below. 


9 Oct Tau Emerald Hemicordilia tau 


This is the second year of the GFNC Invertebrates 
Collection so | am keen to learn when, where and which 
different species will be seen during the 2020-2021 
season. So, join me, have your camera ready and watch 
out around the creeks and ponds. For the period of the 
Great Southern Bioblitz 25-28 September we may expect 
to see quite a few hover flies, dragonflies and damselflies 
in addition to other insects that are becoming active in the 
springtime. 


Happy hunting for this month! 





Port Henry 


eee 


References: 

Dedman, V. (2006) ‘Out and about: Strategies for 
survival’, Geelong Naturalist, vol. 42, no. 8, p.12. 

King, D. (2006) ‘Common Hover Fly Simosyrphus 
grandicornis, Syrphidae, Diptera’, Geelong Naturalist, 
vol. 42, no. 8, p.11. 
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August fauna report 


hile the number of sightings is low, there are 
several that are particularly interesting. 


Swamp Wallaby: one was noted grazing on the northern 
side of the river a few hundred metres upstream from 
Buckley Falls on 24 July (CFr), and on 20 August two 
were seen along Waurn Ponds Creek, at least 100 m 
apart—they seem to be regulars there (JN). Two were 
disturbed from dense vegetation along Cherry Tree Creek 
near Lorne on 1 August (PHm). Although it was not seen, 
one left its distinctive footprints at the west end of the 
Point development at Point Lonsdale on 15 August (GD). 


Microbat: interesting behaviour of a small bat was noted 
by Wendy Cook on 13 August— ‘After a relatively warm 
day yesterday, at sunset | was walking in a paddock (near 
Eclipse Creek, Meredith). | saw a bat flying in circles near 
me. It landed on the ground; as it was gloomy | could not 
see what it was doing. About half a minute later it was 
flying again. Would it be feeding or is there another 
reason for it to land?’ Lesser Long-eared Bats are known 
to land and to catch insects, making them particularly 
vulnerable to predation by cats. They fly slowly, often 
close to the ground. It was possibly this species that was 
seen. 


Rakali: one was seen by Paula Buiscuiti in the Barwon 
River on 25 July, about 150 m upstream from Queens 
Park Bridge. 


Humpback Whale: on 27 July three were seen making 
spectacular breaching displays just offshore from Point 
Addis. The dorsal fin was obvious, the ‘blow’ was single, 
vertical and bushy—all features of the species (TFI, 
SLW). 


Reptiles are beginning to become active after a long 
winter lay-off. It will soon become a dangerous time for 





Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


them particularly as the warm spring sunshine attracts 
them to bitumen roads as a sun-basking site. Road-killed 
snakes and lizards are an all too-common sight in spring 
and summer. 


Brown Tree Frog: one heard calling from beside Cherry 
tree Creek near Lorne on 1 August (PHm). 


Eastern Three-lined Skink: one sun-basking at Point 
Richards on 13 August (TP). 


White’s Skink: two seen at the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve, basking in sunshine (temperature 15°C) on 12 
August (GD). 


Garden Skink: several tiny individuals active at Point 
Richards on 13 August (TP). 


Cunningham Skink: on 13 August, a mild sunny day, 
one was seen basking on a rock upstream from Buckley 
Falls (CFr,GA). 


Jacky Lizard: one was found dead on Cresswell Road, 
Marcus Hill on 15 August (GD), and on 24 August one 
was seen on the side of the road near the Ford Proving 
Ground, Balliang (JN). 


Snakes are becoming active too. A report on the Surf 
Coast Community Facebook page noted a ‘snake on the 
path between the Bird Rock car park and the Jan Juc 
shops. Cold, wet weather, 11°C.’ The species was hard to 
identify but most likely a Lowland Copperhead (GGt). 


Observers: 

CFr, Chrissy Freestone; GA, George Appleby; GD, Guy 
Dutson; GGt, Geoff Gates; JN, John Newman; PBu, 
Paula Buiscuiti; PHm, Peter Homan; SLW, Sandra 
Lea-Wood; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott; 
WCo, Wendy Cook. 





ANGAIR Nature Show 2020 


This year marks the 50th anniversary of the 
popular ANGAIR Wildflower and Art Weekend. 


To celebrate, the show will take on 
a new look and name. 


The event and activities are going online with the 
launch of anew ANGAIR website 
coming soon in September. 


Keep an eye out for further details about the 
upcoming show on the ANGAIR FaceBook page 


https:/Awww.facebook.com/angairaustralia 
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August bird observations—some highlights 


hilst the last few days of this observation period 

have been marked by heavy rain and very cold 
winds at times, we have actually experienced a lot of 
sunshine over the past month with some lovely conditions 
for birdwatching. The extensive list of bird records 
submitted has certainly begun to show the approach of 
spring-like conditions with breeding behaviour and some 
completed breeding efforts documented. Observers have 
been constrained to traveling short distances during the 
COVID-19 stage 3 restrictions. 


Over many years the Australian Hobby has held a 
special place for members of the club. The past few 
years have continued to provide some very interesting 
urban Australian Hobby observations right in the centre 
of commercial Geelong. We have been thrilled by records 
of phenomenal hunting amongst traffic on some of our 
major streets. An Australian Hobby—a master of 
surprise attack and acrobatic flignht—was seen hunting 
House Sparrows while they sought a winter roost. A 
successful Australian Hobby nest was located atop a 
telecommunications tower in the heart of Geelong where 
young successfully fledged last season. Recent aerial 
displays over this tower, sometimes agitated, and 
involving on one occasion four Hobbies and also some 
Pied Currawongs, are likely indications of breeding at 
this site once more. There are also active territories of 
Australian Hobbies in North Geelong, East Geelong and 
elsewhere. So, keep your eyes and ears open and be 
aware that you might just witness one of these feathered 
gems as a male streaks by taking prey to the female, or a 
resident female ejects an ‘intruding’ female from a nest 
area. 


The Geelong Bird Report 2013-2016 shows that 
Black-shouldered Kites regularly nest through autumn 
and into winter. Numerous juveniles have been seen 
across our region this month, indicating successful 
breeding. The juvenile Black-shouldered Kite plumage 
is distinctive with tan-coloured feathering across the back 
of the neck and chest. Juveniles have been observed at 
Limeburners Lagoon and Beeac practising their flying 
skills with watchful parents nearby. 


Despite the sunnier days some of our winter birds persist 
across the Geelong area and a nice collection of robins 
has been highlighted this month. Flame Robins are still 
being seen in Charlemont and Moolap and will no doubt 
soon head back to the wetter Otway Ranges and similar 
places for breeding. Pink and Rose Robins are often 
seen in the Geelong Botanic Gardens in autumn for a few 
weeks after dispersing from breeding areas in the cool 
wet gullies of the Otway Ranges. Two ‘brown’ Pink 
Robins and a Rose Robin are being seen regularly in 
these beautiful gardens right on the edge of town. 


John Newman & Craig Morley 


Another highlight of August is the return of Latham’s 
Snipe. A bird was seen at Lara in early August and again 
a week later. As we go to publication one has been 
observed at Lake Colac Bird Sanctuary, where up to 60 
were observed last season. These migratory shorebirds 
utilise freshwater and slightly brackish grassy wetlands 
and inhabit many sites across the Geelong region, 
including the Bellarine Peninsula. The timing of the return 
from their breeding grounds in Japan can vary from early 
August through to mid-September. They are exquisitely 
camouflaged and are often only detected when they flush 
from vegetation, rapidly fly high and quickly dive to 
ground again. 


Thank you to all the observers who keenly observe and 
submit their observations to the GFNC web-site or eBird. 
Please do look through the list of records 
https://www.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations 
submitted this month. It is extremely varied and 
interesting and represents considerable effort by the 
many passionate birders across the Geelong region. 


You can also go to eBird Australia 
https://ebird.org/australia and use the Explore link and 
select the Species Maps function, narrow down the date 
range to a particular year or month and zoom in on our 
region to learn more about a particular species. 
Remember you can download pdf versions of Geelong 
Bird Reports from 2009 onwards at 


https://www.gfnc.org.au/about-us/publications 


With sincere thanks, once more, to the keen and 
dedicated observers, and recorders, of our birds. 


Alison Watson, Angus Hartshorn, Barry Lingham, Chrissy 
Freestone, Colin Cannard, Colin Cook, Craig Morley, 
David Cass, David Lindon, David Little, David Lucas, 
David Tytherleigh, David Whelan, Geoff Gates, George 
Appleby, Graham Possingham, Guy Dutson, Helen 
Schofield, Jeanette Spittle, Jeff Dagg, Jennifer Carr, 
Jenny Possingham, John Newman, Karen Taylor, Karyn 
Brown, Kate Lockhart, Lance Breguet, Louise Boustead, 
Louise Gartland, Lucy McEachern, Lynne Cannard, 
Lynne Clarke, Maddie Glynn, Michael Fedele, Owen 
Cook, Paul Schillier, Peter McWaters, Peter Roupas, 
Peter Sullivan, Phil Hunter, Phil Watson, Richard 
Weatherly, Robert Missen, Rod Lowther, Rustem Upton, 
Tom Fletcher, Trevor Hodson, Trevor Lumb, Troy Zanker, 
Viv McWaters, Wendy Cook. 
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August butterfly report 


Valda Dedman 


he Cabbage Whites were only absent for 24 days. Observers: 


Apart from a very early Painted Lady and a Common 
Grass-blue, they have been the only species observed 
since last month. 


Watson; RLw, Rod Lowther; TFI, Tom Fletcher. 
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1/8/20 | Highton 5 along North Valley Rd 
between Queens Park Bridge 
and top of the hill; bright 
sunshine. 


track 


10/8/20 | You Yangs Regional Park 1 around low shrubs and 
native tobacco, on the edge 
of the Northern Trail loop 
track. 


12/8/20 | Highton 2 flying on roadside in bright | JN 
sun. 
14/8/20 | Pt Addis 1 AW, 
PWa 
15/8/20 | Barwon River Highton At least 20 in bright sunshine | JN 
around flowering weeds. 
Australian Painted | 2/8/20 | Pt Addis 1 flying around the lookout 
Lady area and once landing for a 
sunbake on the asphalt. 
Common 18/8/20 | Eastern Park/Limeburners JPo 
Grass-blue Pt 








Victorian Science Events 
httos://www.facebook.com/groups/1599051030386125/about 





The Victorian Science Events Facebook page is a great resource which advertises upcoming science seminars, 


volunteering events and opportunities, workshops, courses and more, across Victoria. 


You can join the Group to received regular news feeds to your Facebook page. 


Not on Facebook? You don’t need to be a Facebook member. Simply visit the site, browse a list of available events 


and register for any that interest you. 
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AW, Alison Watson; CFr, Chrissy Freestone; GA, George 
Appleby; HSc, Helen Schofield; JN, John Newman; JPo, 
Jenny Possingham; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; PWa, Phil 





Great Southern Bioblitz 2020 


he inaugural Great Southern BioBlitz will be held this 

month. It follows on from the success of Australia's 
first participation in the global City Nature Challenge 
https://citynaturechallenge.org/ held earlier this year. Now 
cities from all over Australia have combined forces to 
organise the Great Southern BioBlitz (GSB)—an 
international event of intense biological surveying held 
during spring which aims to record all living species 
within several designated areas across the Southern 
Hemisphere. 


The GSB runs from Friday 25 September (12.00 a.m. 
local ‘Area’ time) until the end of Monday 28 
September (11:59 p.m. local ‘Area’ time). 





Like the CNC, participating groups will be allowed time to 
load observations made during the BioBlitz and to finalise 
identifications before the event finally concludes at 12.00 
a.m. Sunday 4 October. 


Thirty-four groups from seven countries have registered 
to participate—22 entrants are from Australia. The 
iNaturalist umbrella Project for the BioBlitz, where 
observation tallies will be displayed, can be viewed at this 


link https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/great-southern- 
bioblitz-umbrella 


The geographical area for the Geelong Project will differ 
from that used in the CNC. Surf Coast and Colac Otway 
Shires will now compete separately. In addition, the area 
around Lal Lal (Western part of the Moorabool Shire) will 
be incorporated into the Ballarat Region, to be covered 
by the Field Naturalists Club of Ballarat. 


Most of Metropolitan Melbourne and the Yarra Valley falls 
under the Field Naturalists Club of Victoria, who are also 
participating in the GSB. Geelong retains southern 
Golden Plains and the eastern part of the Moorabool 
Shire in their survey area. 


Tabled below is a list of local participants with details of 
their observations and species results from the autumn 
CNC. The data has been corrected to reflect the new 
GSB boundaries. The April counts indicate that members 
observations were made ‘close-to-home’ as COVID-19 
restrictions applied at the time. 


Rod Lowther 


Here are the iNaturalist project links for Geelong, Surf 
Coast, and Colac Otway. 


https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/great-southern- 
bioblitz-2020-geelong 


https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/great-southern- 
bioblitz-2020-surf-coast 


https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/great-southern- 
bioblitz-2020-colac-otway-and-corangamite-shires 


By the end of September in Australia, the natural world is 
‘at full throttle’. Flowers are blooming, insects are 
emerging, birds are singing, and reptiles are coming out 
of their winter hibernation. It makes sense for Australia 
and the rest of the Southern Hemisphere to observe and 
record life at this time of year! 


Let’s hope COVID-19 restrictions ease by 24 September 
to enable us to travel a bit further to explore nature. If not, 
please ensure you follow necessary safety precautions 
and comply with travel and outdoor restrictions when 
contributing observations to the BioBlitz. Remember, 
there’s a lot going on in your backyard and it’s a great 
place to start observing insects and bird life. 


The GSB aims to highlight the immense biodiversity 
spread across the Southern Hemisphere which can be 
seen during the flourishing spring period. It also aims to 
engage the community in science and learning through 
nature. We therefore hope as many GFNC members as 
possible can participate. Tell your family, friends, and 
work colleagues about the event! 


Join in the fun and register for an iNaturalist account, or 


login at https://www.inaturalist.org/nhome You can learn 
how to use the system by viewing a series of videos 


accessible from the ‘Help’ section on the main menu. 


Social Media Contacts: 
https://greatsouthernbiobl.wixsite.com/website/about 


https://www.facebook.com/GSBioblitz/ 
https://www.instagram.com/gsbioblitz/ 
https://twitter.com/GSBioblitz 
greatsouthernbioblitz@qmail.com 


Participants CNC Total CNC Research CNC Species No. of 
Observations | Grade Observations Count Observers 
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Note: Melbourne did not formally participate in the CNC. The data reflects observers and 


incidental observations made during the event. 
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Bottlenose Dolphins and seabirds 
feeding together in Corio Bay 


David Boyle 








ate in the afternoon of 12 July | was walking and bird 

watching around the eastern shore of Corio Bay near 
Point Henry. | noticed a mixed flock of birds feeding about 
half way across the bay to the north shore—probably 
Silver Gulls Chroicephalus novaehollandiae, Australasian 
Gannets Morus serrator and Great Crested Terns 
Thalasseus bergii, although the light was getting 
challenging to be sure of identification. To my delight 
underneath the flock of birds was a pod of Bottlenose 


Bottlenose Dolphins and seabirds feeding together 





Photo: David Boyle 


Dolphins Tursiops sp. It was difficult to get an accurate 
estimate of the number of dolphins but there were 
probably in the vicinity of 10. The birds were apparently 
attracted to the dolphins feeding. The birds and dolphins 
fed together for around 30 minutes as the sun set. | am 
sure that dolphins probably regularly visit Corio Bay as 
there is a healthy population in Port Phillip Bay—often 
seen from the Queenscliff to Sorento ferry. 





Bottlenose Dolphins 
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Coming events 


Webinars and activities replacing the normal schedule due to the current COVID-19 situation. 


September 


1 7.30 p.m. General Meeting webinar: Chris Findlay—Seed Production and Grassland Restoration 


8 7.30 p.m. Wider Geelong Flora Lecture webinar: Neil Anderton—The Orchids of Inverleigh Nature 
Conservation Reserve 


17 7.30p.m. Bird Group webinar: Dr. Karen Rowe—Bioacoustics for Biodiversity: Harnessing New Technologies 
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Copyright 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. This publication and 
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